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Hog  production  in  1913  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year.  The 
1912  fall  pig  crop  totaled  13.7  million  head,  23  percent  above  the  preceding  record 
fall  crop  in  1911;  the  number  of  hogs  more  than  6  months  old  on  December  I,  1912  was 
the  largest  on  record;  and  the  number  of  sows  indicated  to  farrow  this  spring  is  21 
percent  above  the  spring  farrowings  in  1912-  If  the  indicated  farrowings  are 
realized  and  an  average  number  of  pigs  is  saved  per  litter,  the  1913  spring  pig  crop 
will  total  about  75  million  head. 


HOG-CORN  PRICE  RATIO,  CHICAGO,  SOWS  FARROWED  DURING 
SPRING  AND  FALL,  AND  AVERAGE  LIVE  WEIGHT  OF  HOGS 
SLAUGHTERED,  UNITED  STATES,  1924-43 


Hog-corn  price  ratio  preceding  spring 
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*  12-MONTH  AVERAGE  BEGINNING  OCTOBER  OF  PRECEDING  YEAR 

BASED  ON  BREEDING  INTENTIONS  REPORTED  IN  DECEMBER  PIG  SURVEY 
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Figure  ].-  Changes  in  tlie  hog-corn  price  ratio  are  important  in  determining  hog 
production.  The  size  of  the  spring  pig  crop  is  associated  with  the  hog-corn  price 
ratio  during  the  preceding  fall.  The  ratio  last  fall  was  the  most  favorable  since 
1921^,  and  farmers  have  indicated  a  large  increase  in  spring  farrowings  in  1943.  The 
average  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  during  19^2  was  the 
heaviest  on  record,  reflecting  the  favorable  relationship  between  hog  and  corn 
pr  ices . 
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1  THE    LIVESTOCK    A'ND    WOOL  SITUATION 

Slaughter  suprlies  of  hogs  in  1943  are  expected  to  ho  much  larger  than 
in  any  past  year.    According  to  the  Lecemher  pig  crop  report,  the  1942  pig 
crop  totaled  nearly  105  million  head,  24  percent  more  tha.n  the  1941  crop;  ■ 
breeding  intentions  reported  hy  farmers  on  Decemher  1  indicate  an  additional 
^24  percent  increase  in  the  1943  spring  crop.     This  increase  in  farrowings  will 
^contrihute  to  increased  marketings  in  th3  last  quarter  of  the  year.  Despite 
'the  prospective  large  increase  in  slaughter  supplies  in  1943,  hog  prices  are 
[expected  to  continue  strong  through  the  year. 

I  Inspected  hog  slaughter  in  Decemher  totaled  6,8  million  head,  the  larg- 

^est  monthly  total  on  record.     However,  hog  supplies  so  far  in  the  1942-43 
■marketing  year  hjve  heen  running  smaller  than  a.ppeared  probahle  on  the  "basis 
LOf  the  record  large  1942  spring  pig  crop.     Inspected  slaughter  in  the  October- 
f December  quarter  totaled  only  11  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Some 
factors  which  may  accotmt  for  the  sma,ller  tha.n  expected  increase  in  marketings 
include:     Feeding  of  hogs  to  heavy  ^eights,  delaying  ma.rketings;  and  the  hold- 
ing back  of  more  sows  for  breeding  purposes  this  winter  than  last. 
}.  Slaughter  supplies  of  grain-fed  cattle  are  expected  to  be  sinaller  than 

a  year  earlier  for  the  next  2  or  3  months.     But  with  the  number  of  cattle  on 
feed  January  1  somewhat  larger  tha,n  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  on  record, 
'  supplies  diiring    the  late  spring  and  early  summer  probably  will  be  larger. 
Price  ceilings  recently  revised  by.  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  allow 
only  a  moderate  premium  for  the  top  grades  of  beef,  and  the  n-umber  of  cattle 
fed  to  a  high  degree  of  finish  probably  will  be  small.     Total  cattle  slaughter 
in  1943,  however,  probably  will  be  larger  than  in  1942.     Ca.ttle  prices  in  1943- 
[  are  expected  to  continue  at  or  near  recent  high  levels. 
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The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  January  1  was  2  percent  smaller 
than  the  record  number  a  year  earlier.    The  number  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt 
was  larger  this  year  than  last,  but  this  increase  was  a  little  more  than 
offset  by  decreases  in  several  Western  States,  particularly  in  the  important 
feeding  areas  of  Colorado,     Slaughter  supplies  of  fed  lambs  during  the  late 
winter  and  spring  probably  will  not  differ  gi^atly  from  a  year  earlier. 
Volume  of  marketings  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  re;mainder  of  19^3  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  this  yearns  lamb  crop  and  upon  whether  the  heavy  marketings 
of  mature  sheep  continue. 

Mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  for  civilian  fabrics  in  the  first  half 
of  I9U3  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  flatter  6  months  of  I9U2  if  mills 
m.^ke  full  use  of  civilian  quotas  for  the  new  rationing  period  which  begins 
Tebruary  1,    Since  early- 19^2,  consumption  of  wool  for  civilian  use  has  been 
limited  to  specific "percentages  of  consumption  in  the  first  half  of  19^1,  The 
quantity  of  wool  used  for  civilian  goods  during  19^2  was  roughly  one—half  the 
1935*39  average^    Mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  for  combined  military  and 
civilian  rises  totaled  9^9  million  pounds  (greasy  shorn  and  pulled  basis)  in 
the  first  11  months  of  19^2,  about  100  million  pounds  more  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  19^1,    Consumption  has  been  at  a  record  high  level 
during  most  of  the  past  2  years  because  of  large  military  orders.    Prices  of 
domestic  wool  were  mostly/'  unchanged  through  the  first  week  of  January, 
Prospects  ai'o  'for  little  change  in  19^3,  with  prices  remaining  close  to 
coiling  levels* 

—  January  18,  19^3 
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HQ)S:  Fr.icos  Strongthon  Sinco  Early  tbccmbcr 

Hog  prices  have  fluctuated  sharply  in  recent  vrccks.    Prices  in  early 
January  Tirerc  higher  than  a  month  earlier  "but  ■bclovr  the  hi^  level  reached  in 
early  October,    One  of  the  most  noticeable  trends  in  hog  prices  during  recent 
weeks  has  "boen  the  widening  of  the  price  spread  betvieen  "butcher  hogs  and  sows, 
Por  the  week  ended  January  9  this  spread  was  6o  cents,  compared  v;ith  5  cents 
a  month  earlier.     The  average  cost  of  all  hogs  at  Chicago  for  the  \veek  ended 
January  9  was  $lU,50,  compared  with  $13.55  in  early  December  and  $11,30  a 
year  earlier. 

Although  hog  prices,  in  early  January  were  higher  than  in  early 
December,  the  advance  \ias  accompanied  by  rising  corn  prices,  and  the  hog-corn 
price  ratio  was  little  claanged  from  a  month  earlier.    The  ratio  based  upon 
Chicago  prices  for  the  vjeek  ended  January  9  was  15*2  compared  vdth  15.3  a 
month  earlier, 

Ho/^  Slaughter  Declines  in  Late  December 

Weekly  ra,te  of  hog  marketings  declined  during  the  holiday  season  to  the 
lowest  level  since  mid— Hovember,    Although  hog  slaughter  during  December  was 
unusually  largo,  the  full  increase  in  the  19^2  spring  pig  crop  has  not  yet 
shown  up  on  the  market.     Reports  from  farmers  on  December  1  indicated  that  the 
number  of  hogs  over  6  months  old  on  farms  on  th^t  date  was  much  larger  than  a 
year  earlier.    Hogs  now  coming  to  market  are  30mev;loat  heavier  than  last  year. 
Apparently  a  much  larger  tho,n  usual  proportion  of  the  spring  pig  crop  is  still 
on  farms. 

Inspected  hog  slaughter  in  December  reached  a  new  monthly  record  of 
6,8  million  head,  35  percent  larger  than  in  November  and  IS  percent  above  a 
year  earlier.     Inspected  hog  slaughter  in  19^2  totaled  53.9  million  head, 
l6  percent  more  the^n  in  19^+1  and  lightly  above  the' 'previous  record  of  1923. 
Despite  these  large  marketings,  the  capacity  of  slaughtering  plants  has  not 
yet  been  a  problem  in  handling  the  v;inter  run  of  hogs. 

Price s  of  Lower  Grade  Cattle  Advance , 

Marketings  Decline 

Prices  of  the  lower  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  have  advanced  since 
early  December,    Prices  of  upper  grade  ca.ttle  fluctuated  moderately  during  the 
past  month  but.  continue  near  the  levels  of  early  December,    Average  price  of 
Good  grade  beef  steers  at  Chicago  for  the  v/eek  ended  Janup.ry  9  was  $15„00  per 
hundredweight,  compared  vdth  $1^,95  a  month  earlier  aiad  $12,75  a  year  earlier. 
Prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  continued  about  steady  since  mid-December,  but 
market  receipts  have  declined  in  recent  v;eeks,.    The  average  price  of  feeder 
steers  at  Kansas  City  in  ea„rly  January  was  $12, Uo  compared  with  $11.95 
early  December, 

Marketings  of  cattle  have  declined  seasonall;'-  since  October  and  ca.lf 
slaughter  has  been  reduced  considerably  since  early  December,     During  the 
holiday  period,  the  weekly  rate  of  inspected  cattle  and  calf  slaughter 


declined  to  the  lowest  level  since  19^0,     Inspected  cattle  slaughter  in 
Decen"ber  totaled  1  million  head,  h  percent  less  than  in  ITcvem'ber  and  2  percent' 
holov  a  year  earlier.    Inspected  calf  slaughter  in  ItecomlDcr  totaled  hlG^OOO 
head,  5  percent  less  than  in  Fovcin"bcr  "but  U  percent  more  than .  in  December  19^1, 
The  ntmber  of  cattle  slaughtered  under  federal  inspection  during  19^2  totaled 
12,3  million  head,  the  largest  yearly  slaughter  on  record.    This  compares  with 
the  total  of  10,9  million  in  19^1,     Inspected  slaughter  of  calves  last  year 
totaled  5,g  million  head,  vrhich  \m-s  more  than  in  19^1  "but  "below  the  1937 
record  total  of  6,3  million  head, 

Imroort  _Quotas  on  l-!exlcan  Oattle  He  moved 

Q,uota  restrictions  on  all  classes  of  cattle  imported  from  Mexico  will 
be  removed  effective  Januar;;'"  30  under  the  new  trade  agreement  announced  this  , 
month  between  United  States  and  Mexico,    An  earlier  agreement  with  Canada, 
which  became  effective  January  1,  1939*  limited  imports  of  heavy  cattle 
(700  pounds  up)  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  of  l«l/2  cents  per  pound  from 
countries  other  t'lan  Caaiada  (chiefly  Mexico)  to  not  more  than  8,280  head  ( 
quai'ocrly  or  31,030  head  annually.    All  entries  in  excess  of  the  quotas  \jere 
requ-^red  to  pay  the  full  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound.    Most  of  the  cattle 
impor'^ed  from  Mexico  arc  feeder  cattle  (200  to  699  pounds),  however,  on  which 
the  duty  has  been  2  cents  per  pound.    The  new  agi-eement  will  permit  the 
unrestricted  import  of  Mexican  cattle  at  the  reduced  rate  of  1-1/2  cents 
per  pound,  regardless  of  xi/oight, 

?or  many  years  United  States  has  been  the  principal  foreign  market  for 
Mexican  catv.le,  and  during  recent  years  exports  to  the  United  States  have  been 
about  half  as  large  as  the  commercial  cattle  slaughter  in  Mexico,  However, 
exports  from  Mexico  probably  will  not  be  increased  greatly  by  the  reduction  inl 
duty,  becense  the  United  States  has  received  nearly  all  of  Mexico* s  exportable 
surplus  of  cattle  in  recent  yea-rs. 

Table  1,—  Annual  exports  of  eattle  from  Mexico,  193^^2. 


Year        .*  Total  ^       Exports  to  United  States 


•  Im umber  .  ITumber 

193^  :  6o,Ul3  59,739 

1935  :  264,727  265+,  330 

1936  ;  17^,787  176,^65 

1937  :  192,928  192, 764 

1938  :  293,169  292,890 

1939  5  5^1,187  5^0,893. 
19U0  :  ^17,996  417,960 

1941  :  5^5,705  5^2,701 

1942  :  1/  450,000 


1/  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Prices  of  Sheep  and  Laiut)s  Advance; 
DecemTper  Slaughter  Large 

Lamh  prices  have  advanced  since  mid-DecemlDer  to  the  highest  level  since 
1929,     The  average  price  of  Good  and  Choice  grade  slaughter  lam"bs  at  Chicago 
in  early  January  was  $15,70  per  hundredweight,  compared  vdth  $15,20  in  mid- 
Decemher  and  $12,75  a  year  earlier.    Prices  of  slar.ghter  ewes  have  advanced 
since  early  Decemher,  vrhen  the  original  price  ceilings  were  removed.     In  early 
January  prices  of  Good  and  Choice  grade  slaughter  cv/cs  at  Chicago  averaged 
about  $8.15»  compared  with  $7.55       early  Decemhcr, 

Inspected  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lamhs  declined  in  late  Doccmhcr  to  the 
lowest  weekly  rate  since  last  summer,  hut  slaughter  for  the  month  vras 
unusually  large,  totaling  2,2  million  head,  2  percent  larger  than  in  IvTovemher 
and  3S  percent  ahove  a  year  earlier.     Inspected  slaughter  in  19^2  totaled 
21,6  million  head,  3,5  million  more  than  in  19^1  and  h,0  million  more  than 
the  1937-^1  average.    Although  the  19^2  lojnh  crop  v;as  unusually  large,  the 
record  slaughter  was  accomplished  hy  liquidation  of  many  ewes  and  ewe  lamhs 
which  ordinarily  v/ould  have  been  retained  as  breeding  stock.     The  proportion 
of  sheep  in  total  slaughter  accounted  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  increased 
slaughter.     Sheep  made  up  over  20  percent  of  the  inspected  slaughter  in 
November  compared  with  9  percent  a  year  earlier. 

Purchases  of  Mea.ts  and  Meat  Products  by 
USBA  in  19^1  and  19^2 

Purchases  of  pork  products  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  lend- 
lease.  Bod  Cross,  and  other  distribution  during  totaled  a  little  more 
than  1,5  billion  pounds,  compared  with  the  19^1  total  of  slightly  less  than 
500  million  pounds.    Converted  to  a  dressed  weight  basis,  19^2  purchases  were 
equivalent  to  approximately  25  percent  of  the  pork  produced  under  Federal 
inspection  during  the  year. 

About  twice  as  much  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  v/as  purchased  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  last  year  as  in  19.^1,    As  shov/n  by  the  a.ccompanying 
table,  inspected  lard  production  was  a,bout  175  million  pounds  larger  than  in 
19^1,  this  increase  partly  offsetting  the  100  percent  increase  in  purchases. 

Practically  no  beef,  veal,  lamb,  or  autton  wei-e  purchased  for  lend- 
lease  or  other  distribution  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  19^1,  Pur- 
chases of  these  meats  were  stepped  up  sharply  in  19^2,  but  thej''  still 
represented  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  year^'S  production.    More  than  half 
of  the  19^2  beef  purchases  was    included  in  the  mo3,t  portion  of  canned  rations. 

Meat  products  purchased  by  the  G-overnmcnt  for  lend-lea,se  must  moot 
Pedcral  requirements.    Hence,  procurement  can  be  ma;dc  only  from  plants 
cpci-ating  under  Federal  inspection.    Last  yearns  purcha,ses  of  meat  and  la„rd 
represented  about  15  percent  of  the  federally  inspected  production  of  those 
products,  but  they  vrerc  equivalent  to  only  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
output  including  the  prodi,ix;tion  from  farm,  local,  and  noninspoctcd  wholesale 
slaughter. 


Table  2.-  Siinuna^ry  of  purchases  of  meat  products  "by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  19^1  and  19^2; 


Item 


Purchases,  actual  };{5j-ght  1_/  l 

Pork  -  Canned  : 

Cured  and  fro sen  '  "  : 

Hams  and  shoulders  : 

Loins  : 

Bellies  and  jowls   .: 

Plates  and  "oacks  : 

Wiltshire  sides   '. 

Miscellaneous  cuts  .: 

Trimmings  : 

Offal  : 

■rotal   ■  ,  : 

Beef  -  Ccnned   : 

Cured  and  frozen  : 

Offal   : 

Total  : 

Veal,  frozen  carcasses   ,i 

Laml)  and  r  ...r.ton,  frozen  carcasses  : 

Canned  rai  ions  : 

Miscellaneous  sausage  products  : 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  ,  : 

Beef  tallcv/  products   ■  : 

Purchases,  dressed  we ight  equivalent  3,/  ' 

Pork   :  : 

Beef   : 

Veal   : 

Lam"b  and  mutton  : 

Pede  rally  inspected  pro6-uction  (dressed  we  ight )  : 

Pork  

Beef  ,  

Veal  

Lanb  and  mutton   

Lard  

Purchase s  as  percentage  of  inspected  production  ; 
Pork   .  .   


Beef  , 

Veal   , 

Laml)  and  mutton  , 

Lard  and  rendered  iDOrk  fat 


19^1  ! 

19U2 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

1  nnP!  n 

1C\^  7 

.  U 

'1^7  0 
lU  (  .U 

117  n 

X JL  (  •  VJ 

XVJO  » 0 

Q  n 

xup .  J 

?U  7 

CM-.  ( 

-L  L—  ^  •  -L 

n 

•  VJ 

R  p 

*T  f  *T  .  O 

-r  _ 
W  •  U 

P  1 

£-  •  X 

7 
•  ( 

11  P 
XX  •  d 

0 

 ^'-^ 

7 
•  ( 

xo«  0 

p.? 

H 

39.2 

^P  7 

1.7 

U_^T-.  VJ 

01  R 

559.  S 

i,S9g.o 

c: .  M- 

Ilp  p 

n  1 

P  P 

p/ 

P 

O  ,     H-H- .  O 

U  /■  7  Ann  n 

77q  p 

IT/     "^pn  n 

IT/      fi7P;  n 

7  t^n  1 

IT/     j^p;n  n 

1, 525.9 

Ti  /  T   "7nc^  r\ 
4/   1,  I'U^  .U 

Percent 

Percent 

0  •  0 

PR^T) 

£1^  •  VJ 

2/ 

•  .7 

.3 

2/ 

^.5 

21. u 

3S.U 

1/  Based  upon  unpulDlished  data  con5)iled  lay  the  Livestock  and  Meats  Branch,  Pood 
DistrilDution  Adraini  strati  on. 
2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

3/  Excludes  miscellaneous  products  not  ordinarily  included  in  dressed  weight 
production  figures,  iDut  includes  meat  portion  of  manufactured  products  conveitjed 
to  dressed  weight  "basis. 
W  Prelimiiiary. 
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Storage  Holdings  of  Fori:  erA  Lard 
Increase  oeasonail;/  in  peqeir.ber 

The  net  in-storag'^^  inovei::ent  of  pork  during  Dece2;"ber  anounted  to  I96 
million  pounds,  raising  pork  ptockg  on  January  1  to  hS>'6  million  pounds. 
Altho\agh  the  Jonuary  1  figure  va=  slightlj/  larger  than  the  ^-69  million  pounds 
in  storage  on  that  date  last  3' ear,  it  vas  smaller  than  the  Jan-iary  1  average 
for  1931~^0  a^'<i         small  conrc^ared  with  the  record  December  hog  slaughter. 

Cold-storage  holdings  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  increased  from  57 
million  poxinds  on  December  1  to  9I  million  pounds  on  January  1.    January  1 
stocks  were  only  about  half  as  large  as  a  year  earlier  and  v.'ere  considerably 
belov  average  for  that  date. 

OuTLOOK  -  KO&S 

BACiiC-HQUlU. -  Hog  production  in  19^3  is  expected  to  be  substan- 
tially larger  than  the  record  19^2  production.     In  mid-October 
fe,rmers  vrere  asked  to  increase  their  19^3  spring  farrov/ings  by 
10  percent,  but  beca,U3e  of  the  ircreasing  demand  for  hog  prod- 
uc'-'^^,  19^3  hog  goals  ^-ere  revised  upward  in  lat':^  iJovember  and 
an  increase  of  I5  percent  over  this  year' s  record  pig  crop  was 
requested.    At  the  same  time  a  price-support  program  designed 
to  assure  farmers  a  coi.tinued  high  price  for  ho  i;s  through 
,  September  19^4-  v;as  announced.  -  Attainment  of  19^3  goals  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  favorable  hog-corn' price  ratio 
during  the  past  year  as  well  as  by  the  large  supply-'  of  feed 
grains,  especially  corn,  now  available  to  hog  producers.  'The 
goal  for  hog  slai"«.ghter  this  year  calls  for  slaughter  of 
about  100  million  hogs,  com-oared  with  an  estimated  slaughter  of 
about  SO  million  in  19''-:-2  and  a  193o-U-0  average  of  6:  million. 
Farmers  have  been  anksd  also  to  increase  by  at  least  10  pounds 
the  average  weigi:t  of  hogs  slaughtered. 

I9J+2  Pi,-  Crop  Largest  on  ?-ecord 

The  1914-2  pig  crop  totaled  nearly  105  million  head,   2k  percent  larger 
than  the  I9U1  crop  and  a,bout        x>ercent  above  the  195I-I+O  average.  Farrowings 
in  both  the  spring  and  fell  seasons  were  larger  in  all  areas  than  in  I9UI. 
The  greatest  increase  (65  percent  of  the  total)  occurred  in  the  Korth  Central 
States,  where  21  percent  more  pigs  were  saved  than  in  13^1,    The  spring  pig 
crop  is  estimated  at  slightly  over  bl  million  head,'  2k  percent  larger  than  in 
19^1  and  the  largest  on  record.    The  fall  crop  totaled  1+3.7  million  head,  23 
percent  larger  than  the  previous  record  fall  crop  in  191^1  and  60  percent  above 
the  1931-1-rO  average. 

Record  Large  19^3  Snring  Pig  Cro-i  Indicated 

Based  upon  breeding  intentions  re-oorted  by  farmers  about  December  1  and 
upon  the  -  elationship  between  breeding  intentions  and  subsequent  farrov/ings  is' 
other  yea-rs,  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring  of  I9I4-3  3 1-  indicated 
to  "be  over  12  million  head,  2k  percent  larger  than  the  19^2  spri-,;  Carrowiugs 
and  59  percent  above  the  1931-i-O  average.     If  an  average  number  oi  yl^s 
saved  per  litter,  the  I9U3  spring  cror.  would  total  about  75  m::.llion\.ig^.  This 
would  exceed  the  average  combined  srsring  and  fall  crops  during  the  period 
I93I-U0.     Most  of  the  ercpected  increase  in  farrov/ings  is  in  the  North  Central 
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states,  particularly  the  western  Corn  Belt  where  more  than  half  of  the  total 
increase  v/ill  occur.  3ven  with  the  expected  increase ,•  farrot-.-in^s  in  some  of 
the  Vest  North  Central  States  will  "be  lower  than  in  pre-droT:ight  years. 

■  Tahle  3»-  Sov/s  farrov/ed  during  the  spring  season,  "by  regions, 

1931-^  avera^^a,  19iK)-l+3 


Pwegion 


^Torth  Central  States 

East   

V^est  ............... 

Cotal  .  


Other  regions 

North  Atla-:'tic  . . 
South  Atlantic  .. 
South  Central  . . . 

^rfest   

lotal   


United  States  total 

r/  Indicated  Decomhsr  1 , .  ' 

35£  Slaughter  in  I9U3  Expected  to  Set 
New  High  Record 


Hog  slaughter  under  Pederal  inspection  in  19^3  ^^^7  total  more  than  70 
million  head  and  total  slaughter  may  reach  the  goal  of  ahout  100  million  head, 
on  the  "basis  of  the  Decemoer  1  pig  crop  report.    This  compares  with  a  total 
inspected,  slaughter  of  53 '9  million  head  in  19^2  and  the  previous  record  of 
53.3  million  in  I923. 

A  forecast  of  federally  inspected  hog  slaughter  at  this  time  is 
cocrplicated  "by  severa.l  factors.    The  meat  limitation  order  now  in  effect 
restricts  meat  sales  to  civilians  by-  commercial  slaughterers  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1943  'to  70  percent  of  their  deliveries  in  the  same  period  of  19^+1  • 
Since  noninspected  plants  cannot  sell  to.  Government  proc-oremenf  agencies, 
slaijghter  "by  these  firms  is  in  effect  limited  to  this  percentage.  Assuming 
that  this  limitation  or  its  equivalent  will  continue  in  effect  for  the  entire 
J'Bar,  a  somewhat  larger  than  usual  proportio.n  of  the  commercial  hog  slatightcr 
will  t>6  diverted  to  federally  inspected  plants.    Hccently  there  lias  "been  a 
consideraole  shift  of  pacicing  plants  to  the  inspected  category  under  the  lulmer 
.Act  which  permits  plants  not  ordinarily  doing  an  interstate  "business  to  have 
JedBral  inspection. 

The  full  2U  percent  increase  in  the  19^2  sprir^pig  crop- has  not  yet 
sho^TO  Up  at  the  market.     The .  Eecemher  1  :report  from  farmers,  indicated  there,  'w&s 
then  a  much  larger  num'ber.  of  hogs  over- 6  months  old  on  farms  than,  a  yeao* 
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I9U0 


I9H1 
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19^i-3 
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earlier.     Considera'iole  imraoers  of  hogs  apparently  have  "been  held  on  farms.  The 
estimate  of  hog  nujTiocrs  on  farn^  on  Janu^.r;;-  1  (to  "oe  pulilished  in  raid-Je^bruary) 
■will  give  some  i.idicatic: ii  of  Ixch  much  holding  "back  has  occurred  and  of  the 
num"ber  of  hogs  to  he  marketed  dtiring  the  late  winter  and  spring.    An  imustially? 
large  number  of  hogs  proTjablr:  v/ill  "be  marketed  in  Jehrv^s.rQ-  and  March.  ^ 

^e^lii'^s  "^^^2?^       Corn;  Provisions 
i:ade  t^  Increase  Cqjni  Supply 

Corn  prices  advanced  sh.arply  during  -late  Decem'ber  and  early  January/. 
On  Jt;::-Jary  13  the  OiTfice  of  Price  Administration  esta'olisiied  temporary'  ceiling 
prices  for  corn  at  the  highest  prices  prevailing  on  Januzirj-  11  at  terminal 
in^.rkets  and  at  the  highest  prices  paid  during  txie  period  January  3  to  12  at 
local  markets.    Uith  little  prospect  for  higher  hog  prices  oocause  of  ceiliiigs 
on  pork  and  lard  prices,  increased  cci-n  iDrices  would  have  resulted  in  a  lov/er- 
ing  of  the  hog-corn  price  ratio,    yj.thin  60  days,  a.  permaizent  regulation  "based 
uioon  approximately  .$1,00  per  "bushel  for  iTo.  3  Yellow  corn  at  Chicago  v/ill  "be 
issued,    l/ith  the  ceiling  on  com  prices  and  the  support  price  of  $13.25  per 
hijndi-ed^'eight  for  G-ood  and  Choice  grade  hogs  v/eighing  2^0  to  2/0  pounds,  the 
hog-com  ;^,rice  ratio,  Chicago  "basis,  pro"bahly  v/ill  not  fall  helcw  13.2.  This 
is  moderateljr  higher  than  the  long-time  average  of  11. £,  generally  considered 
the  *brea]:ing  :ooint  hetv^een  a  favora'ble  and  an  unfavorable  rc,tio. 

The  Department  of  Ag'riculture  has  issued  regulations  v/hich  will  permit 
Corn  Belt  farmers  cooT)eratlrig  in  the  Agricultural  Acjuctment  Administration 
program  to  overplant  their  13^3  corn  allotments  v/ithout  penalty,  provided  they 
have  planted  up  to  their  goals  in  \-:ax  crops.     Corn  loans  in  19^3  will  he  made 
at  the  full  rate  outside  commercial  corn  areas,  v/herevcr  farm  storage  is 
ieasi"ble.    These  changes  ts.]:e  into  accouiat  the  indicated  increase  in  the  19^3 
sjjring  pig  crop  and  tha  need  for  s-oificient  feed  gro.ins  for  a  continued  large 
livestock  ■'production. 


Tahle  4.-  Hog  aiid  corn  prices  and  hog-com  price  ra'tios  at 
Chicago,  specified  periods 


Period  or  assumed 
price  level 


I92U-U1  .. 

1941  

I9U2  

September  I9U2 

October  19'i2  . 

November  19^2 

December  19^2 

Week  ended  - 

Janv^ry  9,  I9U3 

Hogs  at  support 
level,  com  at 
ceiling  ....... 


Price  of  hogs  :  Price  of  No.  3  Yellov;:  Hog-com  price 

per  100  po'jnds;      corn  per  bushe  1  :  ratio  

Lollars 


8.26 
9.U5 

13.70 
lU.ii5 
1^.98 
13.90 
lU.oi 

lU.Ug 


13 . 25 


Uent  s 

73.6 
70. U 

83.3 
8U.1 

77.3 
80. 5 
89. U 

95.1 


100.0 


11. u 

13. u 
16.1+ 
17.2 
19.3^ 
17.3 
15.7 

15.2 


13.2 


1.   The  Department  of  Agi-iculture  has  insr.red  a  price  level  of  $13.25  average, 
Chicago  basis,  for  Good  and  Choice  grade  butcher  hogs  v/eighing  2^0  to  270 
po-onds  until  September  30 ,  19U4. 


JANUABY  I9U3 
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Hog  Prices  g^rpscted  to  Gontinue  'Eee.r 
Eecent  High  Levels 

Altho-u^h  hog  sla.ughtcr  v;ill  be  very  large,  wartime  demand  is  expected 
to  prevent  a  large  price  decline,    Hov/ever,  .  in  recent  v/eeks,  hog  price  s  have 
"been  rather  sensitive  to  changes  in  slaiJghter  supplies,  and  a  large  increase 
in  marketings  maght  resuJ.f  lii  sc;.nevhs,t  lower  prices^    Prices  of  Good  and 
Choice  grade  heavj''  "butcher  hogs  (S^I-'O-cJO  pounds)  at  Chicago  will  "be  supported 
at  $13.25  "by  the  Department  of  Agricultiireo    Consequently,  hog  prices  during 
19'-f-3         expected  to  fluctuate  ahove  this  minimum  level  (other  markets  may  "be 
lovrer  or  higlier,  depending  on  market  differentials)  and- "below  the  high  levels 
reached  last  faj.lc 

OUTLOOK  -  a^TIE 

BACgGRQTJinD.-  Cattle  and  calf  slaughter  in  19^+2  was  the  largest 
on  record,  "but  nun:"b9rs  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  19^3  probably 
worp;  lacgfiA  thnn  nn  any  previous  year.     The  wartime  need  for 
me,-:  v^.  is  gr'^at-.     Taking  into  account  the  probable  supply  of 
ca"'/"i.e,  I'j'vj  s'lan^htcr  goal  for  cattle  and  calves  was  set  at  a 
li  , '  Le  ove.i  30  nri  ilifin  head.     In  May  19^2  beef  price  ceilings 
wore  established  at  the  highest  March  prices*    In  December  the 
price  ceilings  were  changed  to  a  specific  dollars  and  cents 
basiS;  with  regional  and  grp.de  differentials.    The  strong 
der.'.rad  for  beef  has  held  live  cattle  prices  neaJr  the  highest 
le-vies  permitted  by  beef  ceilings. 

Cattle  on  iFeed  January  1  Largest  on  Eecord 

CcvVcle  feeding  operations  during  the  19^^^1~^'-2  feeding  season  will  be 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  According  to  reports  received  from  farmerS| 
the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  on  January  1  this  year 
was  8  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  on  record.  The 
increase  in  the  Corn  Belt  was  partly  offset  by  a  decrease. of  11  percent  in  th^ 
11  Western  States,  but  for  the  co-uiitry  as  a  whole  the -nijmber  on  feed  January  I 
was  larger  than  on  that  date  in  any  previous  year.  Cattle  feeding  was  reduces 
in  all  Western  States  except  Calif orniaj  but  in  other  States  where  cattle 
feeding  is  important  the  number  on  feed  was  larger  than  last  year.  Much  of  i'^ 
the  increase  in  the  Corn  Belt  occurred  in  States  west  of  the  Missouri  Eiver, 
where  corn  supplies  this  year  were  up  to  levels  of  the  pre-drought  period. 

Reports  from  the  Corn  Belt  indicate  that  the  increases  in  cattle  feed- 
ing this  year  result  f^om  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  feeding  cattle 
rather  than  from  an  increase  in  feeding  by  regular  cattle  feeders.  Shipments- 
of  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  during  December  were  smaller  than  a  y^sX 
earlier,  but  the  movement  during  the  last  6  months  of  19^2  was  mater.is.Uy 
larger  than  in  I9U1  and  about  the  same  as  in  1939  and  I9U0. 

feS£  Qattle  Slaughter  E^npected  in  19^3  , 

On  the  basis  of  the  reported  weights  of  cattle,  on  feed  this  January  J 
compared  with  last,  it  appears  that  a  much-  smaller  number  of  fed  cattle  v/il.n^s 
marketed  in  January  and  Pebrusjy  than  a  year  earlier,  but  more  will  be  maxkete 
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in  March  and  later  months.    There  vrAs  a  relatively  large  carry-over  of  long-fed 
cattle  on  farms  on  January  1,  19^2,  v/hich  resulted  in  heavy  marketings  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Although  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  on  January"-  1,  19^3  was  larger  than 
a  year  earlier,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  long-fed,  well-finished  cattle 
marketed  in  19^3  V'ill  be  smaller  than  last  year.    Present  beef  price  ceilings 
permit  only  a  moderate  premium  for  highly  finished  beef,  and  the  number  of 
cattle  fed  to  heavy  weights  proc'ably  will  be  small. 

The  19^'-'-3  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  goal  is  a  little  over  3^  million 
head,  including  more  than  20  million  cattle  and  10  million  calves.    The  number 
of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  the  T-ear  wa.-  probably  the 
largest  on  record,  and  the  slaughter  goal  can  be  reached  without  impairing  a 
large  production  in  future  years.    The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered 
this  year  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  v/hether  the  tendency  to 
hold  back  cattle  and  calves  for  herd-building  purposes  continues  in  19^3* 

Weather  and  range  feed  conditions  may  be  important  factors  affecting 
marlcetings  from  the  Western  States  during  the  coming  year.    Ranges  are  believed 
by  some  to  be  stocked  nearly  to  capacity.     If  weather  conditions  are  less 
favorable  than  in  the  preceding  2  years,  rather  heavy  marketings  from  this  area 
might  result.     Cattle  n^orabers  in  the  Com  Belt  and  many  of  the  Eastern  States 
are  much  larger  than  any  other  year,  and  with  labor  shortages  and  other 
production  problems  beconing  increasingly  acute,  hea.T^r  marketings  from  these 
States  also  may  occur. 

Cattle  Price  Outlook  Favorable  in  19^^3 

Cattle  prices  in  19''^3         continue,  near  recent  ■  levels.    Revised  beef 
price  ceilings  have  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  give  some  indication  as  to 
what  live  cattle  prices  the  beef  ceilings  may  reflect.    On  the  basis  of  present 
prices,  it  appears  that  prices  cf  lovrer  grade  cattle  v; ill  average  near  or  aPocrre 
those  generally  prevailing  last  fall,  but  that  prices  of  the  upper  grades  may 
continue  near  the  December  level.    The  stroig  v/artime  demand  for  all  meats  is 
expected  to  hold  live  cattle  prices  during.  19^3  to  near  the  majcimum  levels 
permitted  by  beef  price  ceilings  even  thovigh  marketings  shotild  be  exceptionally 
large . 

OUTLOOK  -  S^ISSP  AIID  LMBS 

BACKGROUND.-  lJumber  of  sheep  on  farms  at  the^  beginning  of  I9I+2 
was  the  largest  on  record.    However,  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  during  lambing  time,  the  lamb  crop  was  a 
little  smaller  than  the  I9U1  crop.     Marketings  of  sheep  and  lambp  - 
were  increased  sharpl;!-  during  the  fall  and  winter  becaiise  many 
ewes  and  ewe  lambs  which  ordinarily  xi/ould  be  kept  in  breedin<? 
flocks  v;ez*e  slaughtered.     Sheep  and  lajnb  slaughter  since  July 
has  been  by  far  the  largest  on  record.    Despite  this  large 
slaughter,  lamb  prices  in  recent  ;-ionths  have  been  maint-^ined  at 
the  highest  levoi  . reached  in  more  tlian  10  years-    OaLlxnei  P^^'i^^^^ 
•Xqt  lamb  were  b  stAhlisbad..  la -AiAgTi^^  19^, 


Sheep^  end.  Lajribs  on  Feed  Jpnuq.ry  1_  Lajgo 

rrumber  of  sheep  and  leonbs  on  feed  for  markot  on  Jrnua-ry  1  totaled 
about  6.8  cillion  head,  2  percent  speller  then  e  year  earlier  but  larger 
than  any  other  year.    The  nutiher  on  .food  in  the  Corn  Belt  amounted  to 
about  k,2  million  head, .  3  percent  larger  than  a  yer.r  oprlier,  but  this 
increase  was  more  then  offset  by  a.  decrease  in  otht.r  areas.    Number  on 
feed  in  the  Western  States  was  smaller  than  a  yee.r  e-pxlier  in  all  Sta.tes 
except  California,  the  decline  being  especially  sharp  in  Colorado. 

Weather  conditions  on  J?iiuary  1  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  vrere  generally 
favorable  for  l?jnb  feeding  opcrp.tions,  but  late  December  storms  in  the 
Southern  Groat  Pl?ins  --^lea  teridorarily  delayed  mprketirjga .     Excessive  mois- 
ture in  Uovember  and  D  -c ember  in  most  of  the  Intermountain  an.d  ITorth  Pa,cific  , 
States  vras  unfavorable  to  pasture  ajid  open  lot  feeding.    Reports  finm  all 
Western  States  indicate  that  the  condition  of  range  sheep  on  Janiiary  1  was 
slightly  belor;  avcra.ge  for  that  date. 


Table  5«~  Shef^p  and 

lambs  on  feed  Janua 

ry  1,  by  regions 

,  1935-^3 

Year  = 

Corn  Belt  ■ 

Western  States  • 

lle-^v  York  • 

Total 

• 

United  States 

tThousands 

Thousajids  • 

ThousajiAs 

Thousands 

1935  i 

3.370 

2,2Uq 

50 

5.669 

1936 

3.262 

2,339 

50 

5.701 

1937  . 

2,793 

2,75^ 

^0 

5.597 

193s 

3.281 

2.765 

^  ^5 

6.091 

1939 

;  3,201 

2,639 

115 

5.885 

19^+0 

:       '  3.159 

.  2,6U2 

ho 

5,gUi 

19U1 

:  3.681 

2,-,74U 

6.U79 

19U2 

:  3.898 

2,985 

% 

6,928 

19U3 

:  U,226 

2,506 

U9 

6,781 

Sheep  Slaughter  in  19^3  May  Be  Large; 

Prices  _t o_  Continue  High  ,  ■> 

Slaughter  of  fed  sheep  and  lam^bs  during  the  next  f e^/  months  may  "be 
smaller  tha.n  a  year  earlier  beca,use  of  the  smaller  number  on  feed.  Usually 
there  is  a  rather  close  relationship  bet-ween  the  mamber  of  sheep  and  lambs 
on  feed  Januaj-y  1  and  marketings  for  slaughter  from  January  through  April. 
HoTrever,  with  some  liquidation  of  breeding  stock  apparently  continuing 
into  19^+3,  total  sla.ughter  during  this  period  may  be  larger  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Attainment  of  the  19i4-3  slaughter  goal  for  sheep  and  lambs  of  2^.1 
million  head  vill  result  in  some  further  reduction  in  sheep  and  lamb  num-  j 
bers.    Apparently  shortages,  especially  of  skilled  labor,  have  caused  rmKJlr, 
of  the  liquidation  since  last  suivumer,  and  if  such  marketings  continue  dur-' l 
ing  I9U3,  slaughter  v/ould  be  unusually  large  and  sheep  numbers  •would  be 
considerably  reduced.  . 


Prices  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  I9I43  are  expected  to  continue  near  or 
above  the  levels  of  last  December.     Sheep  prices  relntix'e  to  the  B©r.axi^r" 
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average  probably  vrill  continue  higher  than  lamb  prices.    B^t  nith  the 
prospective  strong  demand  for  meats,  prices  of  both  sheep  and  laiiibs  should 
continue  near  the  maximum  permitted  by  price  ceilings. 

THE  TfOCL  SITL'ATION 

Wool  Prices  Mostly  Unchanged  in.  Past  Month 

Q,uoted  prices  for  lo^^  l/U  blood  bnd  coarser  domestnc  rraols  ?t  Boston 
advanced  1  to  2  cents  a  pound  (grease  basis)  in  late  December.    Prices  of 
other  gredes  were  mostly  unchf=nged  through  th'-;  second  ytq^Iz  of  Jcnupxy.  The 
awsrding  of  Government  contracts  from  time  to  time  resulted  in  s?l5s  of 
domestic  and  forfjign  wools,  but  qugjitities  sold  v/ere  rels,tively  small, 
Quoted  prices  for  fine  st^.ple  combing  territory  i"'Ools  remained  unchgn^red 
at  $1  •l^'j-il.EO  a  pound  (scoured  basis)  thr'^u^-h  the  first  v-oo'c  of  Jr^nunxy 
corn-oared  with  ^l.l6a  pdund  a  ye?r  earlier.     Quoted  prices  on  3/'S  blood  comb- 
ing fleece;  wools  were  unchanged  a.t  53  -cnts  a  pound  (grease  bcsis)  compared 
with  51.5  cents  a  pound  in  Jpnu£'.ry  15^1.    "J/Iprket  prices  of  wool  h?ve  been 
under  ceilings  since  December  18,  19^1,  fr;d  prices  hpve  been  close  to  ceil- 
ing levels  during  e  good  part  of  this  ti-^.e. 

Averc?.g3  price  received  by  farriers  for  rool  on  December  I3  was  33*7 
cents  a  pound,  unchanged  since  September.     The  December  price  was  2.6  cents 
a  pound  higher  then  r.  yt'-pr  cp^li  -'r.    Wi"*"!!  prices  of  most  wools  close  to 
ceiling  levels,  orices  in  15^3  are  not  cj.pected  to  chnr-ge  grertly. 

Australian  Y/'o 0 1 3  So  1 1  at  Boston. Auctions; 
prices  Slig;htly  Below  Ceilings 

Two  auctions  of  --'at'ir  damaged  Ai'Ttrrli^n  vool  •'■'ore  held  at  Boston 
during  the'pa.st  month  for  account  of  the  Defense  Supplies  Coi'j>ora.tion. 
About  k.G  million  pounds  were  offerod  on  Dccomb.jr  18  and  J^.S  million  pounds 
on  January  5*    All  weds  were  sold;  r  for-  lots  passed  up  on  first  bidding 
were  reoffered  and  soli  at  the  close  of  thf  auction.     Wools  grad.ing  6^^3 
and  finer  sold  mostly  at  -ceilini~r  Ta-ices,   figured  at  present  British  Control 
prices  'plus  importing  costs  and  ?.  10  percent  mark-up  for  protection  of 
dealers.    Prices  on  vrool-s  grad^ing  60s-6Us  and  5Ss-SOs  averr.ged  U  cents  and 
2  rents  per  pound,  res-P' ctively,  below  coilings  at  the  Jar.-'jary  sale,' 

Un:  1 3d  States  Will  Purch-^se  Wool  Carry-Cver 
to  Bolster  Uruguay  Eco no ny 

The  United  States  Crovcrnm.ent  will  purchase  the  •unsold  bal^'nce  of 
about  30  million  pounds  of  Uruguay  i-tooI  fror.  the  19^1-^2  clip  and  will 
also  take  a.  portion  of  the  1942-H'^-  clip  if  the  wool  remains  unsold  on 
June  3O1  19'+3«     The  purchase  is  b^.inr  xia.!idled  by  thij  Dofenoc  Supplies 
Gcrpora.tion.     It  is  being  made  to  strengthen  the  economy  of  this  South 
American  country.    T/ool  is  one  of  Uruguay's  chief  exports  and  sources  of 
foreign  exchange.    Before  the  war  m.'^'re  than  four-fifths  of  the  wool  clip 
was  exported,  to  continental  European  countries,  Japan,   and.  the  United 
Kingdom,    ^ith  these  markets  largely  cut  off,  disposal  of  the  clip  hi?,s  pre- 
sented a  d^iificult  problem.    United  States  dealers  and.  .manuiacturers  took 
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a  Iprge  qucuatity  of  wool  fr^m  Uru^ay  in  IQUO-Ui  "but  this  denejid  dropped 
sharply  in  19^+2,  and  large  stocks  renained  on  hand  in  Uruguay  at  the  "begin- 
ning of  the  nev;  season  on  Octo'ber  1,  19'-^2. 

Mill  Consunpti'"'n  Continues  at  Hear  He  cord 
Rate  in  Uover-iber 

Mill  consur.iption  of  rpparel  wool  averaged  11.1  million  pounds  a 
week  (scoured  "basis)  in  17oven"ber,  compared  with  11. 3  million  pounds  in 
Octo'ber  pnd  the  record  July  average  of  11. 5  million  pounds.     The  Novem'ber 
rate  of  consumption  "as  9  percent  higher  than  in  Novom"ber  19'+1»    More  than 
half  of  tho  v-o -)l  con:3umed  in  iTovem"ber  was  domestic  wool,  the  highest  pro- 
portion since  January  19^1.     The  requirement  that  Army  orders  placed  in 
Septom"ber  and  Octo'ber  be  filled  with  domestic  wools  pro'ba'bly  a.ccounts  for 
the  increa.sed  use  of  these  t.^ooIs. 

Cons^omption  of  apparel  wool  on  a.  greasy  shorn  and  piilled  "ba.sis 
totaled  969  million  pounds  in  the  first  11  months  of  19^!-2,  about  100  mil- 
lion pounds  la.rA^er  than  in  the  corresponding  neriod  of  19'+1«    About  UjS 
million  pounds  of  domestic  ivool  were  used.     Cons'umption  for  19^2  was  well 
over  a  billion  pounds,  a  new  record. 

Consurapt ion  of  carpet  wool  totaled  55  million  pounds  (grease  ba.sis) 
in  the  first  11  months  of  19'^2,  less  tha.n  one-third  as  large  as  in  the  same 
months  last  year.     Caxpet  v.'ocl  is  not  used  extensively  for  military  pur- 
poses and  consumption  for  civilian  use  is  limited  by  conservation  orders 
of  the  ¥a.r  Production  Boa.rd. 

19^2-U3  CIVILIAN  WOOL  C0NSUI\CPTION  QIJOTAS  l/ 

Mill  Consui.rpti  on  for  Civil  ia.n  Use  May  Be 
Ir.crca.sod  in  ITirst  Half  of  19i43 

Mill  consiimption  of  wool  for  civilian  fabrics  will  be  som.ev/h^t 
larger  in  the  first  half  ^f  19^4-3  than  in  the  secoM  half  of  I9U2  if  mills 
make  full  use  Df  civilian  quotas  for  the  new  rationing  period  which  begins 
February  1.     The  increase  is  limited  to  the  worsted  section.     Q,uotas  for 
the  woolen  section  and  for  t'Jie  manufacture  of  floor  coverings  rema,in  un- 
changed. 

In  the  6  m.onths  February  1-July  3I »  19^3'  ^  worsted  manufacturer 
may  use  an  amount  of  wool  equa.l  to  30  percent  of  his  basic  quarterly  pound- 
age Z/  in  the  production  of  fabrics  for  civilian  use  without  restriction 
as  to  fiber  content,  and  in  e.ddit  ion  he  may  use  ko  percent  of  his  basic 
poundage  in  the  production  of  blended  fabrics  containing  not  more  than  65 
percent  of  nev/  wool.     In  the  6  m'^nths,  August  19^2  through  January  19^3» 

_!/  V/ool  iz  defined  by  the  Yifar  Production  Board  for  the  purpose  of  Conserva- 
tion Orc.e^-  M-73  to  include  fiber  of  the  sheep  or  la,mb,  or  hair  of  the  cash- 
mere e^e.t  or  camel,  or  the  alpaca,  llaxia.,  vicuna  and  related  fibers,  but 
does  mt  include  noils  or  reworked  or  reused  wO'-^l  or  mohair.    Until  August 
19^2  mohair  wa.s  included. 

2/  Basic  quarterly  poundage  equals  one-half  the  quantity  used  by  the.  manu- 
facturer in  the  first  6  months  of  19^1.        ,  ■  ' 
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the  quota  v/as  25  percent  of  the  basic  poundage  for  unrestricted  use  and 
30  percent  for  "blended  fabrics.    The  6-months  quota  for  v/oolen  mills  re- 
mains unchanged  at  5  percent  of  the  "basic  poundage  for  unrestricted  use 
and  25  percent  for  production  of  "blended  fa"brics.     These  percentages  may 
"be  increased  by  the  use  o,f  cocrsc  wools  (not  finer  thoji  'lUs)  and  certain 
special  fibers.     It  is  estimated  that  the' q^iantity  of  rool  used  for 
civilian  goods  d^jring  l5'+2  was  roughly  one-half  the  1935~39  average. 

Civilian  i^uotas  Based  on  Mill  Consumption 
in  January-June,  l^kl 

Mill  consuiirption  of  apparel  wool  has  been  at  a  record  high  level 
throughout  moat  of  the  past  2  years  because  of  Ir.rge  military  orders. 
Since'  early  19^2,  consumption  for  civilian  use  has  been  limited  to  specific 
percentages  of  consumption  in  the  first  half  of  19^41.     During  the  first 
quarter  of  19^2,  consumption  by  the  worsted  section  was  limited  to  ^0  per- 
cent of  the  ba.sic  quarterly  poundage  a,nd  consumption  by  the  woolen  section 
was . limited  to  ko  percent. 

ConsuaTiption  of  wool  was  at  a  relatively  high  level  in  19^1  •    A  com- 
parison of  mill  consumption  of  apparel  and  carpet  wool  for  the  19^1  base 
period  with  that  of  1935-39        shovm  in  table  6.     The  19^1  rate  was  71  per- 
cent higher  than  the  1935-39  sverage  for  the  worsted  section  and  81  percent 
higher  for  the  woolen  section. 

Table  6.-  Kill  consumption  of  apparel  and  carpet  wool,  scoured  basis, 
United  States,  average  1935""39»  January-June  19^1 


Class  and  system 


Apparel  wool 

"ITorsted  system  . 
Yfoolen  system  . . 
Total   


Carpet  yrool 


1935-39  ^vorrg'--  ^ 
Yearly  '  Quarterly 


J-^n.-June  IQ^l        :Percent  1941 
T^otnl     X Q'-iarterlyj  rate  is  of 

^  ;  averg.-^e  ;  1935~39 

mt 


1,000  1b.  1,000  lb.     1,000  lb.  1,000  lb.  Fere 


^7.792 

 22,US0 

281,130  70,282 


191.170 
89,960 


162,990 
81,630 
"25^,620 


8I.U95 

U0,8l3.. 


122,310 


171 

181 


95.9S0    23,990       68,610  3^,305 


1^3 


Compiled  from  wool  consumption  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Table  7'-  Estimated  basic  quarterly  poundage  by  systems  !_/ 


I  tem 


Worsted   

Woolen  2/   

Floor  coverin.c^s 


Derived  from  consumpt ion  of 
Yfool 


:  Mohair  and  other 
(sheep  and  lajnb):     animal  hair  2/ 


Mil,  lb. 

81.5 
ho. 8 
3^.3 


Mil,  lb. 

6.0 

1.5 
2.0 


Total 


Mil,  lb. 

87.5 
U2.3 

36.3 


ly  One  half  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  first  half  of  19^1. 
2/  Estimates  based  on  Census -af  Manufactures  and  other  information. 
-^/  Tp'-iT  nr^oc,  cotton  and  felt  systems.^  - 
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The  quotas  were  sharply  reduced  during  the  second  quarter  of  19^2 
and  the  reduced  rate  tos  continued  through  July.     In  the  l?st  5  jT^nths 
of  19^2  and  through  January  19^-3  the  quotas  were  further  reduced,  but 
through  bonuses  provided  for  blending  other  fibers  with  wool  the  total 
quantities  available  were  incropsod  slightly  over  those  of  the  previous 
period.     The  percentages  for  the  several  rationing  periods  are  shown  in 
table  8,  as  reported  in  Conserv?tion  Order  M-73         also  converted  to  an 
e qui val ent  quar terly  basis. 

Table  S.-  ¥ool:     Mill  quotas  for  civilian  use,  19'-t-2-U3,  expressed 


as  a,  perconta.ge  of  basic  quarterly  p'^amdage  _1 


;  Quota,  for  period  2/"       :  Quart erly  rate  (approximate) 

Ppriod                •                 •  '■^^'^l*^-^.  :    >loor     •               '•  ^^^"'1^^,  :  p^^^^. 

:  Worsted  :  cott-n,  Ceoverings^  Worsted:  cotton,  :  coverings 

 J  :  or  felt  :                 j                ;  etc.  ;  _______ 

:  Percent      F-ercent      Percent      Percent  Percent  Percent 
19U2  -                                :  '  , 

Jan.  U-Apr.  U  3/   :        50              kO  ■         50               50  UO  50 

Apr.  5-July  ktj   :        20              10              25              20  10  25 

July  5-Aug.  2  4/   6                3                7        '       20  10  23 

Aug.  3- Jan.  31,  1943  : 

quota   20  .       ..     5          ■    50  ■ '           10  .  2-5  25 

Bonus  5/    ;    '    25   .'           25         .  — -      '     '    12-5  12-5  — 

Supplementary  0/  : 

Quota  :       •    5-        ■  ■•  —  '2.5     

Bonus  5/   :  5                                 -—                 2.5    ---  

6  months  total  ^/  ;        55               30               50  ,      .        27-5  15    '  25 


I9I+3  _                                 .  .  - 

Peb.l-May  2  :  ■        '  ' 

Quota  :  I5                2.5  25  •.,        I5 '  '  2.5  25 

Bonus  5/   :-    •  -  20-        ;  •■•  12-5  "    —  .•.         20  '  "    "  12. 5 

May  3-July  3I  :  •      '  . 

Quota   :  15    ,     •        2.5  25              15  ■    ■     '2.5  25 

BonuG  5/   .  .■  ;  20      '  12.5  'ZZ  20__          "I'^.S   ~-_ 

6  months, total  U/  70        ■  •      3O  "  50               35  15  25' 


1/  Basic  quarterly  poundage  equals  one-h^lf  the  quantity  used  for  all  purposes  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  19U1. 

2/  As  stated  in  Wool  Conservation-  Order  1*1-73  ^^^^  amendments. 

^/  The  order  for  the  first  3-  I'^^'^'ths .  Of  19^2  provides  that  aggregate  of  defense  and 
nondefense  orders  should  n'^t  exceed  .80  p.ercent  of  ba,sic  poundage  unless  specifi- 
cplly  authorized  by  Director  of  Priorities.    But  unlimited  production  was  permitted 
to  firms  working  only  on  defense  orders. 

hj  For  all  systems  except  floor  coverings  au.otas  may  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  an ount   of  coarse  wools  used  (wools  grading  hhs  and  coarser  and  cOarse  alpaca 
end  llama ) . 

5/  May  bo  used  only  in  blended  fabrics  vrith  a.  maximum  wool  content  of  65  percent. 
^  Consumption  Order  M-73        amended  December  10,  19^2. 
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With  data  on  nill  consujjiption  during  the  TDn.se  period  (January-June 
19^1)  ^nd  majcii-nurn  percentages  to  "be  used  during  each  c^nsunption  period 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  npximun  civilian  consumption  quotas  for  raw 
■wool  for  I9U2  and  the  early  part  ^f  19^3 •    These  estimates  are  shown  in 
table  9-    The  quotas  for  the  various  periods  are  aho^vn  in  three  parts: 

(1)  The  basic  quota. 

This  quantity  may  be  used  without  restrictions  as  to 
grades  or  fiber  content  of  fabrics  produced. 

(2)  Bonus  for  blending. 

This  quantity  is  in  addition  to  the  basic  quotp.»  It 
may  be  used  only  in  the  production  of  fabrics  in  v.hich  new 
vrool  is  blended  ^•Jith  reworked  and  reused  wool  ajid  x^ith 
other  fibers,  with  a  naximx.i  new  wool  content  of  65  percent. 

(3)  Bonus  for  use  of  coarse  wools. 

liTo^'l  conservation  order  M-73  provides  tha.t  with  the 
use  of  each  pound  of  wool  grading  UUs  and  coarser  and  coarse 
alpaca,  and  llama,  the  mill  shall  be  entitled  to  use  in  addi- 
tion to  its  quota  2  pounds  of  such  material  if  operating  on 
the  worsted  system  a,nd  5  pounds  of  such  materia.1  if  operating 
on  the  woolen  system.    This  bonus  does  not  apply  to  quotas 
based  on  wool  used  in  the  production  of  floor  coverings. 
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Ta"ble  9'-  Wool,  scoured  tasis:    Estimated  mayimvjn 
civilian  quotas,  19^2-^3 


-I  :       :  Worr.ted  :  Wonlon  :  Floor 

   :  ^  nyst  c~i     ;   s""\rtcrfl  ;  coverings 

•  ^'!^il  •  -j-  «,  Mil «  Tb .  Mil".  11). 
19^2  :  " 

January  U-April  k  l/  :        h^.S         16. 9         IS. 2 

April  5-July  k  : 

QiJ.ota   :        17.5  k.2      2/  9'1 

Sonus  (Coarpe  rool)  ^/   :  U.6  2.9   

t 
» 

July  5-Augu-t  2  :  • 

Q,uoto,   :  5.2  1.3  2.5 

Bonus  (Coarse  wool)  kf  :  1.2  1.1 

August  3-J?nuary  3I ,  19U3  : 

(>aota  '  •  :  17.5  2.1  18.2 

Bonus  (Slending)   ;  21.9  10.6   

Bonus  (Coarse  vrool)   ...i  5*^  ^/  5*3 

Supplementary  : 

Quota   :  k.k     

Bonus  (Blending)   ♦  h.k     

Bonus  f  Co  arse  v/ool)   ;  1.2    

Total  Jajiuary  U,  19U2-January  3I ,  I9U3  I27.I  6/"^g.O- 

19^3  i 
February  1-May  2  : 

q;aota  ■  :  I3.I          1.1  3»l 

Bonus  (Blending)   :        17*5  5»3   

Bonus  (Coarse  fooI)   :  J),0  2.0   

• 

May  3 -July  3I  : 

■    Q;aota   :        I3.I  1.1  9-1 

Bonus  (Blending)   :        I7.5  5*3   

Bonus  (Coarse  wool)   ;  3^  2.0 

6  months  total   :        b7,2  6/  IS. 2 

1/  Q;uantity  ufecd  for  civilian  consumption  may  have  fallen  "below  quota 
due  to  provision  that  mills  could  not  use  more  than  SO  percent  of  hasic 
poundpge  for  combined  civilian  and.  military  consumption.    ActupJ.  con- 
sumption of  apparel  v/ool  for  3  months  totaled  139'3  million  pounds,  some- 
what l-rger  than  the  basic  quarterly  poundage  for  the  woolen  and  worsted 
system  of  about  129. 8  million  pounds. 

2/  Use  of  v/ool  for  floor  coverings,  draperies,  and  upholstery  fabrics 
except  for  war  use  xvas  halted  April  17  pnd  not  resumed  until  June  2. 
However  consumption  of  ca.rpet  vrool  reported  for  quarter  wa,s  in  excess 
of  basic  poundage  so  it  appears  that  mills  were  able  to  process  most  of 
quota  durin.g  time  alloised. 

Continued  - 
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Table  9*"  Wool,   scoured  "basis:     Estimated  maximum 
civilian  quotas,  l'^k2-'^'}  -  Continued 

^  Buginning  Juno  2  mills  having  a  quota  basod  on  production  of  floor  cover- 
ings rare  permitted  to  use  a  part  of  such  quota  to  produce  other  fabrics, 
but  the  rools  so  used  could  not  be  finor  than  UUs.     Wools  grading  khs  and 
coarser  and  coarse  alpaca  and.  llama  used  by  carpet  mills  under  above  pro- 
vision \7ould  not  entitle  mill  to  bonus  avarded  worsted,  and  \700len  systems 
for  use  of  such  ^-ools.     It  sctms  li:<:cly  that  the  quantity  of  ^uch- r^ool  used 
by  carpet  mills  in  the  final  month  of  rationing  period  vas  relatively  small 
Hence  total  use  of  hks  and  coarser,  api^arel  class,  is  credited  to  vorstod 
and  woolen  systems  for  this  period. 

h/  Reported  consunption  of  carpet  i70ol  exceeds  quota  for  per-iod,  and  total 
consumption  of  36s-^Us  is  credited  to  'vorsted  and  "oolcn  sections  as  in 
previous  period  (see  note  _^/). 

_5/  Assumes  that  about  2  million  iDOunds  of  }os-hkz  of  reported  consumiDtion 
vers  processed,  in  carpet  mills  and  did  not  carry  bonus  of  5/l» 
_6/  This  is  the  maximum  quota  based  on  quarterly  poundage  for  floor  cover- 
ings.    The  c[uantity  a.ctually  used  for  floor  coverings  r/ould  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  that  carpet  mills  produced,  "other  fa.brics"  from  ^tooIs  not  finer 
then  kks. 

Estimated  Maximum  Q,uota.s  for  19^2-^3 

The  quantities  in  table  9  represent  the  maximu^i  quantities  ■'^hich 
mills  could  process  for  civilian  use  under  Cons^:.rva,t-ion  Order  rI-73* 
-quantities  shorn  as  bonuses  for  blending  are  the  "appro >-imate  quantities 
.mills  vrauld  use  if  they  took  full  ad.vanta.ge  of  the  bonus*     The  bonus  for 
coarse  rools  is  based  on  the  reported  consumption  of  grades  36s-UUs  and 
fine  carpet  \700l  from  April  through  Ivovember  19^2.     Estimates  rere  made 
for  later  months.     Here,   too,   the  cstima.tes  are  ba.scd  on  the  assumption 
that  mills  tsjco  full  adyanta.ge  of  thv  bonus  provisions.     The  bonus  sho^m 
for  the  use  of  coarse  '-raols  d.oes  not  inclv.d.e  alpaca  and  llaxia  fibers  as 
consur.iption  d.ata  are' not  availa."ble  for  those  fibers. 

Estimated  marcim.um  civilian  quota,  for  the  13-nonth  period  ending 
January  3I,  19'^-3  is  a.bout  I70  million  pounds  (scoured  basis)  for  the 
roolen  and  rorsted  industries  and  ku  million  pounds  for  the  manufacture 
of  floor  coverings.     It  is  doubtful  that  this  quantity  ra.s  used.  Some 
mills  were  employed  almost  entirely  on  Governr.ient  orders  in  19^2.  Lab-r 
shortage  a.nd  other  operating  difficulties  probably  prevented  full  use  of 
the  civilian  quotas  in  these  mills.    Worsted  mills  also  reported  diffi- 
culties in  preparing  and  sellin.5  blended  fabrics  diuring  the  early  months 
of  the  program.     In  the  ca.rpet  industry,  mills  rhich  converted  to  the 
manufacture  of  blan'icets  for  the  a.rmed  forces,  or  cotton  duck  and  other 
military  fabrics,  probably  did  not  use  their  civilian  v/ool  quota.s. 

Und^.r  the  percentages  announced  December  10,  the  estimated,  maximum 
civilian  quota  for  the  6-:months  period,  Eebruary-July  I9U3,  is  SU  million 
pounds  (scoured  basis)  for  the  \70olen  rnd  rorsted  sections  aJid  18  million 
pounds  for  the  carpet  section.     This  is  at  a  qua.rterly  rate  of  about  5^ 
percent  of  the  1935-39  avera.ge  in  the  apparel  section  and  3S  percent  in 
the  carpet  section.    The  December  10  order  provides  that  any  part  of  a 
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mill's  quota  ^/hich  is  not  used  during  one  r'ktionihg  period  may  "be  carried 
over  to  increase  the  quota  for  the  following  period.     G-overnmont  orders 
for  worsted  fslDrics  have  "been  .relatively  small  in  the  last  few  months  and 
it  seems  likely  that  worsted  mills  hs.ving  an  unueed  balance  will  he  able 
to  incres.se  their  production  of  civilian  fabrics  in  the  first  half  of  19^3* 

Blend! ng  Materials  Used  by  the  Wool 
M anuf a c t ur i ng  Industries 

To  produce  adequate  yardage  from  curtailed  Ymol  supplies,  mills 
will  be  obliged  to  rosort  to  a  greater  production  of  fabrics  in  which  new 
'wool  is  blended  with  re^:'orlved  pnd  reused  \.'ool  and  vTith  other  raw  materials. 
Adequate  su]jplies  of  blendirg  fibers  arc  available,  according  to  the  War 
Production  Board.     The  ^"'oolen  system  always  has  used  a  large  quantity  of 
blending  materials.     The  worsted  system  on  the  other  hand  has  produced 
chiefly  all  wool  fabrics  and  wa.s  hesitant  in  introiucing  blending  on  a  wide 
scale. 

Principal  materials  consumed  in  the  woolen  and  •^^^orsted  industries 
in  1935~35>  as  reported  in  the  biennial  Census  oi  Manufactures,  a„re  shown 
in  table  10«     In  1939  niills  used  63  m.illion  pounds  of  mill  waste  and  noils, 
and  98  million  pounds  of  recovered  fiber  vdth  316  million  pounds  of  wool 
and  mohair  (scoured  weight)  ajid  27  million  pound-^  of  other  raw-  fibers 
(cotton,   silk,   etc.).     In  a.ddition  to  the  relatively  smaJ-1  quantities  of 
cotton  sho^Tn  here,  however,   cotton  \7a.s  consumed  in  the  form  of  yarns  pur- 
chased from  cotton  mills,     'i^oolen  axid  worsted  mills  reported  the  consump- 
tion of  hZ  million  pounds  of  yajrns  spun  on  the  rx)tton  system  in  1937»  Data 
are  not  available  for  1939 • 

Data  on  sales  and  production  of  vool  cloth  by  II9  mills  reporting  to 
the  National  Association  of  Vfool  Manufacturers  show  a  sharp  decline  in 
production  of  fabrics  for  civilian  use  in  19^2  compared  with  the  high  rate 
of  19^1,  end  19^2  production  also  v;as  considerably  smaller  thajn  in  other 
recent  years.     See  table  11.  ■   '  , 
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Table  10.-  Principal  materials  consumed  in  the  woolen  and 
worsted  aJid  carpet  industries,  United  States, - 
Biennial  Cen£.us  of  Manufactures,  1935-39 


Item 


¥oolen  and  worried  :Vrbol  carpet  and  rug 


manuf  axture 


1935 
lilT" 


:  l"b. 

Haw  fibers,  scoured  weight  : 

Shorn  and  pulled  rrool  cj   :  305.5 

Mohair   ;  27*7 

Other  hair   :  U.l 

Cotton   :  12.5 

Rayon  staple   :  0.2 

Silk   :  0.7 

Other  fihers   ;   


1937 : 

Tfirr" 

Ih. 

271.5 
17.0 

6.3 

19.5 
15.6 

}il 
2.7 


1 


L 


1939 

lb. 

296.  S 

19.3) 
6.8) 

9.3) 
10.6) 
0.1) 
0.1) 


manufactures  l/ 


1935 

HTTT 
ih.  , 


97.7 


11.6 


1937 

Mil. 
Ih. 


106.1 
0.6 
3.7 

i 


II 
1.2 


1939 
Mil. 


lb, 


110.5 

3.7 

0.2 

0.1 


Other  materials  : 
Noils  and  mill  waste  : 

Wool   :  51.3 

Mohair  :  2.3 

Rayon   :  I3.3 

Cotton   I  7.9 

Silk   :'  3.5 

Other   ;  '  


Recovered  fiber,  clippings  and  rags  : 

Wool  or  part  ifool   ;) 

Rayon   :)ll^.5 

Other   :) 


U9.3 

2.3 
12.9 

9-9 
1-5 
U.7 


100.6 
5.5 
^.9 


^5.7) 
1.6) 
R.U) 

6.5) 
1.2) 
2.6) 


S7.0) 
10.6) 
—  ) 


i.U 


1.5 

it/ 
C.3 

v 
II 

o.s 


l.U  u.u 


1.1+ 
0.9 

ll 


3.7 


1]  Totals  dp  not  include  raw  fibers  and  other  materials  contained  in  yarns  and 
tops  produced  in  other  manufacturing  systems  and  purchased  by  mills  in  the  woolen 
and  worsted  industry  and  carpet  industry,,  e.  g. ,  cotton  yarns  and  rayon  yarns 
spun  in  the  cotton  and  rayon  industries  and  jute  yarns  from  the  jute  goods  indus- 
tries.    In  1937  woolen  and  worsted  mills  reported  consumption  of  h2  million  pounds 
of  yarn  spun  on  the  cotton  system.     Such  yarns  would  be  entirely  or  in  chief  part 
cotton.    Data  are  not  available  for  1939* 

2j  In  addition  to  the  raw  wool  consumed  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  and  carpet 
industries  the  following  quantities  were  consumed  in  other  textile  industries: 


Industry 


Cotton,  rayon  and  silk   

Knit  goods   

3/  Not  reported. 

5/  If  any,  included  with  other  fibers. 
^  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 


1935 
Mil. 
lb. 

n. s.r. 

5.9 


19II 

Mil. 
lb. 

5.^ 


1912 
Mil. 
lb. 
3.2 

3-5 
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Table  11.-  Wool  cloth:  Net  sales  and  production  "by 
119  mills,  United  States,  weekly  averages,  193^-42 


Yeer  end 

,         Mens'  Yfear  fahrics 

:¥omens ' 

woar  fabrics 

month 

Net 

sales 

:  Production 

:     Net  : 

Production 

.  Government 

;  Civilian 

•  1/ 

:  sales  : 

1,000 

1,000  . 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1*000 

linear 

linear 

linear 

linear 

linear 

yards 

•  ■  yards. 

yards 

yards 

yards 

Weekly  avera.gos  ; 

1938 

3^ 

1,689 

1,519 

1,26s 

1,193 

19  )9 

^7 

1,976 

2,20U 

1,^30 

1,^55 

19)40 

867 

1,725 

'  2,025 

1 , 31^4 

1,272 

I5U1 

1,589 

2,213 

■3,377-  ■ 

■  1,,,^81 

1,  526 

I9U2  2/ 

January 

856 

1,0&4 

■i+,29U 

1,278  . 

1,^75 

February 

3 ,  ^21 

1,217  ■ 

U,026 

9I+I 

•1,398 

!'arch 

U07 

2,165 

!|,096  • 

1,170  . 

1,298 

April  J_/ 

10,Ul2 

1,  616 

■  ■ 

1>^83 

1,07^ 

May 

1,1^+2 

■  ■  U26 

■  ^,3'^5' 

klh 

. .  i.osU  ■ 

June 

2,3^9 

277 

U,268 

292 

1,011 

July  1/ 

790 

6^5 

'  U,278 

621 

911 

August 

.  -S3U 

^00 

U,28U 

731 

977 

SeptomDer^^/ 

2,863 

882 

■■ 

1,001 

S96 

Jen. -Sept , 

1942 

2,7'27 

972  • 

•  U,228 

89-3  . . 

1,10.2 

Compiled  from  Monthly  Statistics  of  Yifool  Manufacture  •^■u'blished  by  the 
National  Association  of  ¥ool  Manufacturers.  '  The  II9  reporting  mills  were 
equipped  with  2b, 000  looms,  about  60  percont' -of  all  looms  in  the  woolen  and 
worsted  industries. 

1/  Includes  Governmont  and  civilian  fabrics.  No  separate  figures  .available. 
2/  Figures  for  19^2  arc  approxima.te. 

^/  April,  July,  and  Set)tembcr  are  5-^'^^-^  periods,  other  months  are  ^week 
periods . 


Livestock:    Marketings  fend  slaughter  statistics^  "by  species, 
DecemlDer  19^2,  With  comparisons 


Item 


:  Unit 


Cattle  and  calve s  -  ; 
N-umtier  slaue-.htered  under  : 
Federal  inspection:  : 

Steers  jThous. 

Cows  pxd  heifers   : 

All  catble  .w  ;  " 

Perce.itage  cgv/3  and  heifers  : 

are  of  total  cattle  •:  Fct, 

Calves   i.,:Thous. 

Average  live  weight:  •  : 

Catf  e   :  L'b, 

Calves   c.  :  " 

Total  dressed  ^reigl.'t:  : 

Cattle  jMil.llD. 

Calves  :  " 

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  and  : 
calves  to  seven  Corn  Belt 

States  1/   :Thous. 

Hogs  -  : 
Numher  sla'ughte'''3d  under  : 

Federal  inspection  :  " 

Average  live  weight  , ;  :  L'b, 

Percentage  packing  sows  are  of  : 

all  purchases  at  seven  markets  :  Pet, 
Total  production  under  : 
Federal  inspection:  : 

Pork  -. .. .  :Mil.l"b. 

■    Lard  2/   :  " 

Average  yield  per  hog:  : 

Pork  :  Lh. 

Lard  2/   :  " 

Storage  stocks  end  of  monthr  : 

Pork  :Mil,lh. 

Lard  2/  :  " 

Sheep  and  lamhs  -  ; 
Kumher  slaughtered  under  ;' 

Federal  inspection  :Thous. 

Average  live  weight  :  Lb. 

Total  dressed  weight   :Mil.l"b, 

Shipments  of  feeder  lambs  to  : 

seven  Corn  Belt  States,!/   :Thous. 

^otal  dressed  weight  of  live-  : 
stock  slaughtered  luider  : 
Federal  inspection   :Mil.lb. 

^  '  • 

y  Total  shipments  direct  and  from  public 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraslca. 
2/  Including  rendered  pork  fat. 
\l  Preliminary, 


Jan.-lTov, 


:  I9U1" 


19U0  ; 

• 

iqUi  ; 

* 

is'i-2 : 

* 

Dec.  \ 

• 

Nov.  * 

• 

Dec. 

U,i^96 
U,022 
8,S9S 

U,936 
4, 1494 
9.9.H1 

5.612 
5.310 

11:305 

1+9S 
1,00^ 

352 
628 
1,018 

982 

45.2 

U,922 

^5.2 
5,ooU 

46.7 

5,23U 

49.6 

U57 

61.7 

501 

U76 

9U1 
191 

959 
196 

953 
208 

976 
196 

932 
230 

522 

5.212 
550 

5.S53 
614 

527 

Us6 
63 

1,946 

1,708 

1,872 

189 

314 

233 

^0,753 

241 

^7,119 

2^+5 

5.767 
239 

5,023 

2I+5 

6,778 

12 

11 

13 

7 

10 

8 

1.3^5 

5.563 
1,336 

6,608 
1,506 

782 

190 

722 

1U6 

132.6 
30.1+ 

137.7 
32.9 

lUi.i 
32.0 

135-9 
33.1 

U69 
187 

lUU.O 

29.0 

292 
57 

91 

15.935 

86 

61^3 

l6,55U 
88 
6SU 

19,^50 

S9 
792 

1,571 

91 

66 

2,126 

S7 
S3 

2,175 

r      1  ^ 

3.221 

3.081 

,3.352 

122 

U52 

:.f 

:  13,1+01 

13,838 

15.93^ 

l,68U 

1.553 

 ^ 

stockyards  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 


1 


Livestock  prices  per  100  pounds  (except  i^^here  noted),  "by  species, 
Decem"ber  13^2,  with  comparisr-ns 


:  19^1    :  Sec.   ;  19^2 


Item  ; annual  :  192^-29 5  inii^  •  nr^in   •  ^  a.  •  *  -n 

1940  .  1941  .  Oct..  Nov,  .  Dec. 

■  taverage ;  average ;  :  ;   \  \  


:  ■  Pol,  Pol.    ■  Pol.      Dol»      Dol>     Dol„  DoU- 

Cattle  and  calves  -                    .     • :  ■ 
Beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  : 
hands  at  Chicago:  : 

Choice  and  Prime   :  12.23  I3.SU    I3.92    I3.U2  I6.32    16.77  l6i09^j 

Oood  :  11. 36'     11.97    11. S6    12. Ul  15.07    15. UO    IU.90  J 

Mediijm   :  10.02  -10.39    ■  9. 62    ll.OU  I3.IO  I3.U4 

Common  ;  g.64  g.76      7.83      9..17  10.73    10. 67 

All  grades   :  11. 35  11. 09    11. 85    12,57  I5.21  I5.3O 

Good  grade  cows  at  Chicago  :  8»43  7.92      7.25      8. 69  12.21    12. 56  12.£3^ 

Vealers,  G^od  and  Choice  at           :  " 

Chicago   :  12.17  •  12. 2U    10. 56  .12.84  1U.5O    14.5O  lU.^^ 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers  at         :  ' 

Kansas  City  :  9.93  l/  9.04-     8. 76    10. U6  11. 83    12,62  12,2l 

Average  price  paid  "by  packers  : 

All  cattle  :  9.II+  8.OU      7.97      9.72  10,79    10. SU 

Steers   :  10. 67  ■    2/      10-.45  ■  11.82-  I3.3O  13,73 

Calves  :  10.12  9.34    -8.09    1-0.38  11. ,57  11.66 

Hogs  ~                                        :  ■ 
Average  market  price  at  Chicago:  : 

Barrows  and  gilts   :  9.U7  ■        2/  6.-37    10. 75  .l4. 97  13.9^ 

5ov;s  :  9.34  2/        5.53      9.89  15.00  14.03 

All  purchases  :  9«%  9.70      6.27    10. 65  14.98    I3.96  l^.Ol 

Average  price  paid  "by  packers  ...:  9«42  _     9.66---6.11    10. 55  l4. 67    I3.66  2,/ 

Averag"?  price  Ho.  3  "bellow            :  •  • 

corn  at  Chicago  ^/  :  70.4  88.2      6I.5      75.9    77*3      SO.5  89.^ 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  at  : 

ChicRgo  4/   :  13. U  11. U      10.2      l4.0    19,1+      17,3  I5.7 

Sheep  and  lamhs  -  : 

Slaughter  lamhs,  G-ood  and              :  ' 


11.32 

l4.04 

■9.^3 

12.16  14.32 

14.74 

13.03. 

--8.57. 

.11.25  12.20 

12.35 

5.43 

6.45 

^.39 

6.07  5.78 

6.12 

10.16 

12.99 

8.63 

10.93  10.98' 

11.64 

92.4 

99c2 

S3. 7 

95. 5" 112. 8 

113.4 

14.01 
13.  gi 


i'eeding  lamhs,  G-ood  and  Choice 

grade  at  Omaha  ,  

Evres,  G-ood  and  Choice  grade 

at  Chicago  *  

Average  price  paid  "by  packers 

.  .  "  2/ 

Index  retail  meat  prices  ^/  :     92.4       99.2      S3. 7      95.5  112.8    113.4  zj 

Index  income  of  industrial  ; 
workers  6/  .  :  129.6       99.8    IOD...5  .  ,150. 1  I95. 6    2O5.6  zj 


1/  1925-29  average;  not  available  prior  to  1925. 

2_/  Not  available.                         .       .     '  '          ■  ■ 

3/  Cents  per  "bushel.     .  '  ' 

4/  N-umher  of  "bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  poionds  of  live  hcgs. 

f/  Bureau  of  La"bor  Statistics,  converted  to  192^29  "base. 

_/  B-'.ix'aau  of  Agric-iolt-XL-al  Economics,  192^29  =  100.  Revised,  December  1942. 
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Wool:    Mill  consuinption  and  machine  activity,  United  States, 

selected  periods,  I9UO-U2 


Item  -[ 

Aivgregate 

Weekly  average 

I9U0  , 

:      Jan^-Ncv,  1/ 

ITov.  :  Oct.  :  Nov. 
:  19U1  :  19U2  :  19U2 
!       2/     ^    2/  3/  <  2/ 

1,000       1,000         1.000       1,000       1,000       1.000  1,000 
pounds      pounds       pounds      pounds      pounds      pounds  pounds 

Mill  consumption 

(revised  "oasis)  ^/ 
G-rease  "ba  ^is  - 
Apparel  wool  ...... 

Doraesti c  *  

foreign 
( duty  paid)  . . . . . 
Carpet  vool  -• 
Toreig-:.. 
(duty  free)  .... 
Scoured  "basis  - 
■J  Apparel  wool  ..... 
Carpet  woal   


Machine  activity 
Hours  per  availe.'ble 
machine  - 
Worsted  Qomhs  . . 
Bradford 

J'rench  

Worsted  spindles 
Woolen  spindles 
Worsted  and 
woolen  looms  - 

Broad  

Narrow   

Carpet  and  rug 
looms  ~ 

Broad   

Narrow   


639,618  967,685 

^86,75^  ^93. 93^ 

152,862  U73.751 

138,7^6  199,^53 


882,591  969,100 
l;UU,563  1^78,319 


19,822 

11,1+82 


21,57^  21,f^2^ 
12,22U  15,635 


U38,028  1+90,781         8,31+0       9,350  8,1+09 


309,163 
98,708 


509,011+ 
138,917 


123.153  55.351 

1+65,3^1+  5li+,98l 
127.21I+  39.9^0 


3,817       1,080  1,039 


10.165 
2,675 


11,275 
810 


Weekly  average  in  ho'ors 


11,101 


55.1 
■%.5 
79.1^ 
37.7 
1+3.2 


39.0 
13.6 


37.9 
21.9 


86.7 
7^.9 

110.6 
61.0 
63.8 

86.1 
71+.0 
110.7 
60.5 

63.5 

89.6 

76.7 
11I+.3 

58. s 

71^.1+ 

87.2 
76.9 
107.7 
62.1+ 
66.0 

8I+.3 

68.8 
lll+.l 
60.9 
76.9 

80*3 

67.^ 
lOl+.C 

59*6 
7^*S 

61.U 
31.7 

60.7 
31.7 

70.8 
31+.5 

63.7 
36.2 

70.9 
39.0 

67-7 

50.8 
30.8 

50.9 
30.9 

1+1.3 
22.8 

51.6 
29.3 

39.^ 
20.0 

37^.7 
19^-5 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Boreau  of  the  Census. 
1/  The  Ja:iuary-Novem'ber  period  covers  1+8  weeks  in  I9I+I  and  I+7  v;-eeks  in  I9I+2.  Henc^ 
the  totals  ai'e  not  comparahle. 
2/  lUweek  period. 

^  Revised,  V 
V  llew  "basis  adopted  hy  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  January  19l!2.    Apparel  wool 
Includes  all  donestic  wools  and  all  duty  paid  foreign  wools.     Carpet  wool  includes-^; 
only  foreign  vioolr,  entered  free  of  duty  for  the  manufacture  tf  f Iror  covering,  prefes- 
cioth,  knit  or  fe^.t  "boots  or  lumhermen' s  socks.     In  this  ta'ble  data  for  I9I+O  axid 
19^1  have  "been  adjusted  to  the  new  "basis. 

^  Total  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool.    Pulled  wool,  grease  "basjii?,  "Ir  in  condition. 
rtjOA.ived  from  p-xl.lerLes  and  is  mostly  washed. 


Prices  per  pound  of  ¥0^1  and  othei'  textile  raw  materials  in 
the  United  States,  selected  periods,  IS^O-Us 


Item 


Boston  market  - 

Territory,  scoured  "ba-sis  ~ 
6Us,  703»  SOs  (fine)  staple 

combing   

563  (3/S  iDlood)  comoms  

hSo  (low  l/U  "blood)  

Bright  fleece,  greasy  - 
bUs,  70">  30s  (fine)  delaine  *. 

56s  (3/S  blood)  combing  «• 

H6s  (low  1/U  blood)   

Foreign  v/ool      in  bond 
at  Boston  if  ~ 
Sydney  -  scoured  basis  -> 
6Us,  JOSf  good  combing  ...... . 

Ga.pe  ~  Gcoui-ed  basis  — 

12  months,  combing  

Montevideo  -  grease  basis  - 

Merinos  (60-6Us)   

Is  (56s)   ,  

Prices  received  by  farmers, 

"grease  basis,  13th  of  month  .» 

Textile  fibers: 

Wool,  territory  fine  staple  ^/ 
Cotton,  15/16"  Iliddling  ^u-/  . . 
Rayon  yarn,  I5O  denier  ^/  . . . , 
Hayon  staple  fiber  6/ 

Viscose  1-1/2  denier  

Acetate, 5  denier  


I9UO 


96.3 
79.7 
76,1 

3g.o 
U1.2 


n6.3  ' 

10/17 
'J  J 


^53.0 


23.0 
U3.0 


Average   

;  19H1  ;  19^2 


l9^T  i 


Pec...     Oct*]  ¥ov,  .Eec. 

•  t  •  ' 

Cents      Gents      Cents    Cents~C©/jt>s  CenTs"  "Uftnts 


lOS.S 

9K2 
S2.3 

U3.I 

he. 3 


119,1  115,5119.0  119.0  119.0 
102.6  9o.g  103.5  103*5  103 • 5 
26.5   91*  5     91 05 


90.7 

U7.2 

51.2 
49.8 


U5.3 
51.2 
50„o 


53.5 

%.5: 


U7.0 

5'+eO 

%.5 


92.  h 

U7.0 

53.^^ 

%.5 


67.9 

72.7 

78.1 

7^.2 

79o0 

79.0 

79.0 

62.9,- 

70.9 

75.5 

72.0 

76.5 

.76.5 

76.5 

31.2 

32oU 

38. 6 

U3.0 
U2.5 

U3.U 

1+5. 5 

U3.,0 
U2V2 

U3.0 
U2.2 

U3.0 
U2.2 

28.3 

35-5 

2/ 

37.1 

39. 7 

39.7 

39.7 

108. 8   119.1   115.5  119=0   ii9.o  119.0 

13.92,  19.29  17,26  18.89  19.27  19.67 
53,6  '  55.0    ,55.0   55«0  ■   55.0  55.0 


25^0'  25.0  25.0  . 25.0  25.0 
i+3.0    U3.0  •  1+3. 0  i+3.0  U3.0 


25.0 
U3,0 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  i'ood  Diatribution  Adminisbration  exce-ot  as  otherwise 
ncted.  "  ■  .. 

1/  Before  pa.yment  cf  duty.     Compiled  from  the  Boston  Commercial  Biilletin. 
2/  Not  available  at  this  time. ■  -  .  . 

3/  Scoured  basis,  Boston  max-ket, 

^/  Average  at  10  markets.  "  ■  . 

^/  Domestic  yarn,  first  quality,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
b/  ff.o.b,  producing  pla.n,tG,  Bareau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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WOOL,  SCOURED  BASIS:  TOTAL  MILL  CONSUMPTION  AND 
ESTIMATED  MAXIMUM  QUOTAS  FOR  CIVILIAN  USE, 
BY  SYSTEMS.  AVERAGE  1935-39,  AND  1940-43 

(  WEEKLY  AVERAGE  FOR  EACH  MONTH ) 


POUNDS 
(  MILLIONS) 





SYSTEM 

>  ^ir—  Total  cons 

umption 

V  Estim 

ated  maximum 
'Ilian  quota 

I  .J,.  [..I.-lJ..!.  1. 1  J  1 

1  ,,1. 

-J 

ch 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

,  .  1 

1  1  1  1  1 

..111  1. 1  1.  j-i  J.i.i 

 I 


SYSTEM 

Total 

consumption 

Estimated 

maximum 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

civilian  quota 
—  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  I  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

CARPET  SYSTEM 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


Estimated  maximum 
civilian  quota   


'  I  I  I  I  I 


AV.  1935-39 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


NEG.  42823         B  U  R  E  AU 'OF  AGR ICU  LTUR  AL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  2--  Mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  has  been  at  a  record  high  level 
throughout  most  of  the  past  2  years  due  to  large  military  orders.  Since  early  \9HZ, 
consumption  for  civilian  uses  has  been  limited  to  specific  percentages  of  consump- 
tion in  the  first  half  of  I9i||.  The  wool  quotas  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
civilian  goods  shown  in  this  chart  are  the  estimated  maximum  amounts  permitted  by 
the  wool  conservation  order  of  January,  1912,  as  amended.  The  quantity  of  wool  used 
for  civilian  goods  during  l9i+2  was  roughly  one-half  the  1935-39  average. 


/ 


